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This paper traces the history of readiness testing in America shoving ' 
its close relationship to intelligence testing. It describes current 
readiness tests, the areas covered (visual and auditory skills, comprehension 
of oral language, and observational data on langiiage skills and reading 
iiaterest), and score information provided. It also discusses future 
trends from research such as the closer link of instruction and assessment 
and the assessment of a child's concepts of language. Finally, implications 
for classroom teachers are given. Central to the paper is the idea of 
using prereading skills assessment data to answer the> questions readiness 
for what? taught how? with which materials? by whom? 
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Historical A. erspective / 



The assessment o^ prereading skills or reading readiness in America 
began in the late 1920 *s as an cut-growth of the measurement movement. 
In the early 1930* s Gertrude Hildreth published the first edition of the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests . Other early readiness tests included the 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test and the Gates Reading Readiness Tes t. 
These tests were primarily an assessment of the child's visual aud oral 
vocabulary skills. They were group-administered, paper-and-pencil tests 
and followed the best measurement principles develope(^ at that time. They 
were seen as measures of cognitive functioning or mental abilities whose 

r 

.purpose \vas to -predict school readiness. In her book. Readiness for School 
Beginners , Hildreth (1950) gives the purpose of such measures by saying, 
"Readiness tests are useful to teachers in helping to describe and compaxr 
the traits of individual pupils, -and to schooL administrators in indicating 
the range of ability and knowledge among all the school entrants in a school 
or within the school system" (p. 64). Readiness tests were to "discriminate 
among the ready and less ready and to screen out those most certain to fail" 
(Hildreth, p. 64). This screening out or prediction of failure was one of the 
major functions of readiness tests. Because intelligence tests also, showed 
th.e chili's potential for school learning (that is, predicted success or failure), 
they were classified as readiness measures (Hildreth, 1958). This linking of 
readiness and intelligence was strengthened by the research of Morphett and 
Weshbume (1931) who found that a mental age of 6^5 years was necessary, for 
learning to reatd. Their concept of readiness a-^ readiiness assessment was 
prevalent for t:he se^jwsral decades among Aineric:afii esducat-^r s in spite of a group 
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of research studies coinpleted by gates (1936-37) which led hxn to suggest 
that there might not be a nece-^sary sental age for learning to read. In 
fact, Gates suggested that readiness must be assessed In relation to the 
methods and materials that will be used for instruction. This idea was 
largely ignored for the next 30-35 year.;. 

In th^ period of the 1940 's through tr e 1960's the major purpose ot\ 
readiness tests was to use the total score for prediction of success or 
failure and to please the children into groups for readiness instruction. 
Typically 6 to 8 weeks of readiness instruction was provided in which the * 
children often completed one or more readiness workbooks. The purpose of - 
this readiness period was social and physical adjustment to school y*-' visual 
and auditory discrimination training; development of language facility 
and background experiences; learning to recognize colors, read pictures, 
and demonstrate left-to-right orientation; and gaining motivation to learn 
to read (Tinker and McCullough, 1962, pp. 102-114). Readiness instruction 
was seen as involving a number of factors, 'but was not directly related to 
the specific instructional method that would be used to teach reading nor 
was it dijrectly related to the readiness test results. 

In the early I960*s Durkin (1967) completed two research studies which 
indicated that some children were entering first grade > already reading, a 
fact not identified by the readiness tests. As a result of this research, 
she called lor a rethinkin)^ of the concept of -readiness away from that of 
product resulting from maturation toward that of a process evolving as chil- 
dren interact with theii? environments. .Readiness as related to the instruc- 
tional materials to be used in beginning reading is becoming a more common 
theme in the researcn of the 1^70* s. MacGinitie (1969) takes us back to Gat 
earlier rrrtjWs (1936-37) saying that the relevant question is mot '"Is the 
child ready to read?'\ but rather "readiness for what? how?" Auaaubel (1959) 
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had earlier defined^ readiness in this sase vein stating that readiness 
is ''the adequacy of existing capacity in relation to the demands of a 
given learning task'' 247). Waaat (1976) suggests tb-at readiness tests 
ought to be concerned with modifying the learning ec^ircnnient ^ not just the 
learner (p» 122). The concept of readiness or prereading skills assess- 
ment- has changed from assessment of the child's developmental probability 
for success or failure in reading to an assessment of the child's skill 
development; in* relation to thc^ reading instructional environment, 

J- : ■ . • 

Current Status • V 

• Most current readiness tests reflect these newer concepts at least to- 
some degree. The emphasis is on skills related to beginning reading, usually 
in the areas of decoding and comprehension. The decoding skills measured 



fall into two groups — visual and auditory" skills • Research by Barrett 



/ 



^ (1965) indicates that visual discrimination of letters and words, visual 
memory, and J.etter recognition ar^ all related to success in beginning 
reading. Coins (1958) adds figure-ground perception and visual closure to 
that list. Hall (1976) notes that early writing activities (usL.alIy assessed 
in a prereading skills test by a measure of visual-motor coordlnavtilon) are 
related to beginning reading success also. The current prereading^ skills 
measures all include subtests in at least some of these areas. MciNinch and 
Richmond (1972) found thkt aiuditory discrimination of sounds, ajiiiJiXory memory ^ 
auditory blending, and auditory-visual integration all were si^nl^: leant fac- 
tors in account iug for end-of -first-grade reading achievement. ^I^urrant tests 
usually include -^ome aiuditory subtests,' with "auditory-visual lTnt:Kgr/L:r.i':on beic^ 
measured by a^:Bt of sirumd-letter correspondences. Conapreiueiii^iti^: s^scillls 
include nneasucres of rvrml Language (vocabulary and concepts}) , 2d8t«js]i^ng ;and- / 



i^ 

i 



r reascAlinig, ^tid lanr-a^e ;^;tructure. Smith (1975) and Gibsom anif t*^- ^ i(l?7 5) 
^mphasize tiJ^at tii suiscefisrijul reader must predict or extrae^^^t r wx^^^^^Km the- 
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printed pa^e. Oral language, based directly upon the child's experiences, 
is the best Indicator of the child'^ success -in so doing. Because oral 
vocabulary is so culturally linked, several current tests are omitting this 
measure from the prereading skills battery. ' 

Skills thought to be Jl^ort:ant to beginning reading success, but not 
easily measured in a group, paper-and-pencil test, are usually included in 
sone Kind of obr.f^ivation checklist. Clymer and Barrett (1968) include oral 
languxige, social skills, etnoticnal development, attitude toward and, interest' 
in learnirj^ to read, and work hcl^its in their rating scale- 
Recently a K .'j^yer of criterion-referenced tests h^ve been published. 
These relate the c'.iild*& performance to an absolute standard or' criterion 
rather than to a group of other children (norm group). These 'measures have 
the advantage of being able to be directly linked to a specific curriculum 
of a school system or state or to specific materials available from* a parr 
tlcular publisher. They seem to be a logical choice for a Te* v^adlu.^ skillff. 
test based on the current idea jf relating assessment to 'i^: Urit or^ 

t 'jn^::;cly^ however, very little attention has been giver. * :r^:.riHl':.a i" ility 
rrr v^f^Li tdity of such measures, especially those designed /rc^ fVtxcomypanv a series 

:;s<«;al readers. If a test is not reliable, the score _ > of cdi:;i?^?^;u, 
--n65*r xTgless, The publishers of such tests nerd to estab:2i?^h the TO.iJ,Bibili:tie«^ 
; ^ fr tests, include them in the manuals, and work tc :-z:prove ttbem they 
low. 

jRecent '^Indilags * 

Sonne recent research findings are providing new ideas for inclusion it: 

mirrent and future readiness tests. Until recently f.lmost every study com-- 

pileted iiadicated chat the single best predictor of end-of-f irst-gr^de reading 

acsthieveiment was knowledge of letter nainea (Muehl and l^ello, 1976)^ A recemt 

« * * ♦ » * 

gttudy by Mitchell (1074), completed in connection with the revision of the 
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Metropolitan jteadiness Tests , shows that entering first grade^pupil| 
have already mastered the names of the letters of the alphabet. If a 
letter recognition test is too easy for entering first graders, it will 
no longer predict end-of- first-grade readi-ng achievement. Readiness tests 
^designed to be giveff at the end of kindergarten or the beginning of first 
grade will no longer include a letter recognition test. This does not 
mean that all children beginning first grade will know all*the letters of 
the alphabet. The teacher will still want to do a screening of J.ette\- know- 
ledge with each child in the class. 

Earlier versions of readiness i ests aised noxj-lamg^aage symbols to 
assess auditory and visual discrimln^tioii. " Sountis frc^m tlua 3?nv iroTiiniG 
pictures, geometric symbols, shapes anc d^s^xT^^'' Atar; iO-bTit' 

research indicates that assessmcr* ot -"V^^.: v.; rciSuLrnaig li^ii aa^^amp^ 

ii^hed better by the use of actu^ij^ Ism^m^e s^nnntr ls^: :hat If- .let ter souhiil^j 
pfecmemes), letters (graphemes), and ler:ter-^l±.i.. :ir^" icial symbtCiLLB (Barretr:, 
If one were interested in ajssee^^ing the .:h] 's visual : 'iminatiom 
skuills with no possibility oti learning firoim th^ -:mv . onnuenr inl- rfeirijig, it 
aid be best to use artificial letter sti^o^.s; othei vise a pr^e^ading test 
at visual discriminat ion shouild use letters and zaUiiit::ir;als • 

The trend toward making prereading skills teat:^ nnore related zo Inrl. ac- 
tion has led po a ^e-emphasis on the total score (e::<:cept for certain research 
purposes) and the inclusion of parr scores in most ^rereading tests. la nrder 
for the part or subtest scores to be used, two crlt£t"ia wxi^L be mer. Fin^C, 
the parts of subtests, whichever are to be u«ed. nnusrt: be reliable enough to 
be used alone. Frequently thes'^ are ^S^ort teats amd . therefore, may not have 
high, reliability. Secondly, the intercorrelacionc bety^en the subtests or aremrA 
must be low enough to indifcatA that they ate measuring different skills, at 
least in part. Schueneman (1975) did, a fac\:or analysis of the ,Metiropolitan ' 
Readiness Tests an<^ concluded thdt the data supported providing area scores on 
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on those tests. / . ^ 

Research in the 1960's nade test authors avare of the effect of 
cultural and environniental differences on a child's test performance. 

Current tests are taking steps to reduce test bias against children from 

- i 

any particular socio-economic level, cultural or ethnic group; sex, geo- 
graphical r^? r^ ^ language background or educationiul background (Nurss , 
1976). In .idd:itl /P ii>6difying the tesri i themselves, mamy prereading 
skills measures i :i;T*. ^nc JAide a test-takbii: ski^s or [practiice exercise. The 
children are givfen inv^rrmction in the wcabuiary ntntessarry to succeed in\he 
test; for examp; , "rov; "column," "same/* ' di.f fferent," and so on'. 

They are also Ir. roducec: to the item fcnniuts used in cs:.i\ test, given prac- 
tice in the max^:' s:.^[ s^^sram used, and :i-ll^^i^ed to work in einaall groups under 
test-like cotrvtri cms. Obviously this ty;ne of instruction and practice means 
that childrer vtwd Hiave never been to jsvchu:ai before and T.;hc:) have had little 
exposure to ptenoila and books are giv^ri \ fairer chance to succeed on the 
test than if r^^y bad been tested "cold. ' 

Another trend is Toward the reduictlcn of the verbal memory load in 
readiness tests, Jones (1970) found the memory load on tests of listening 
comprehension and following oral directions to be particularly high. Recent 
tests have nvLnlmized this problem by having orf.1 directions or long compre- 
hension items repeated by the examirter. 

Future Directions for Prereading Measures / ^ 

The jjaiHt few years have seen a growing body of research on the child's 
understanding of language concepts and of the reading process itself. Similar 
studies have been completed in the United States, Canada, and England* Jn v 
•one study children- were asked to segment oral and wjitten contexts into words* 
Kindergarteners weje unable to do so by conventional word boundaries (Hplden 
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aad MacGinitie, 1972). Other research indicates that preschool children 

do not understand the meaning of the concepts "reading," *Vofd," or "letter" 

- (Oliver^ 1975; Dovaing, Ollila, and Oli^^er^ 1975X. Further research is 
ne^^rded to understand t^ie relationship of these concepts to learning to 
read. It is likely that a test of langaage concepts might contribute to 
a test of prereading skills, 

i Future prereading skills measures are likely also to include an assess- 
ment of the child's skills in word recognition or actual reading. This 

- could be accomplishfed either by a traditional subtest of these skills or 

by an instructional/testing task in which the children !>re taught a few 

words and a short time later tested on their recognition and understanding 

of the words in context. This kind of subtest could help identify children 

who m0y already know how to read and would give ^he teacher valuable Infor- 

* 

mation about the child's learning patterns and styles** 

Implications- for Classroom Teachers ® 

The implications of- the prereading assessment research discussed in. this 
paper extend quite broadly to classroom^ teachers. One of the majc^r concerns 

' .a. 

of teachers needs to be in the selection of a prereading test to use in their 
classrooms. If the school system selection team does not include teachers, 
. a valuable source of input is lo$t and "the danger of misinterpretation and 

ineffi^^nt use of test results is increased. Teachers selecting the readiness 
test must look for the test's reliability and validity. T t^ey must decide 
they are seeking a norm- referenced or a criterion-referenced measu^'e. They j 
, must dj^ermine if a practice test is included and if the scores are relatively 
free /rem bias. Finally they must assess the possible relationship of the 
instrument to their reading/langauge arts ciirriculum. For example, do the 
skill scores provide Information with which the teacher can modify a given 
child's beginning reading curriculum? 
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Another ifi^licatiou for the classroom teacher is in planning 
ins true ticnaliy-r elated assessoent tasks" to follov-utD the information 
gained f roo- the pre reading skills test. For^exan5>le, if a child scored 
low ore a test of soumd-letter correspondences, the teacher might try one^ 
or two gaiaes with the child in which s/he had an opportunity to observe 
if" the child can discriminate between sounds and if s/he can recognize 
and name letters • (both prerequisite skills to learning sound-letter -corres- 
pondences). If riot, the child's instruction would begin in these areas. . 
If the child had no difficulty with these tasks, instruction iij/so\ind- 
letter correspondences would begin^ 

To assist the clarsroom teacher as much as possible, future readiness 
tests must bring about a closer relationship between assessnient and instruc- 
tion. As Durkin (1967) has. pointed^ out, readiness is a process that develops 
within the child's environment. The purpose of readiness assessmen£ is not 
to obtain a score with which the child can be labelled and with which the 
child's first grade achievement can be perfectly predicted. Rather the pur- 
pose of readiness assessment is to provide the teacher with specific instruc- 
tional data about each child's skill level so thSt the prediction of the^st 
may be riiinedl The questions the teacher should be asking are readiness for 
what? taught hov;? with which materials? by whom? 
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